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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 
en 
BOSTON THEATRE. 


os @© 8 8 Thy task renew ! 
A thousand more unsung are siill in view ! 
. * * * * . 
Let satire less engage you than applause ; 
It shews a generous mind to wink at flaws. 
Dna, Youre, 


Ix recommencing the labour of regular strictures on 
the Boston Stage, we hasten to express the unfeigned 
pleasure we feel in finding ourselves supported by truth 
and public sentiment, while declaring, that we view the 
present condition of the theatre with a high degree of 
pleasure and no inconsiderable share of pride. But an 
equal regard to truth compels us to observe, that while 
the most prominent features of the present management 
testify an earnest desire to please, there is still, in this 
respect some mis-direction of its efforts, and a considera- 
ble degree of Wrong-headedness in the manner of display- 
ing its possessions. 

A manager has performed but half his duty, though he 
may have surmounted the most expensive part of it, when 
he presents his patrons with a well seiecied and power. 
ful company ; for, with the liberality that can purchase 
talents, he must unite the power of judiciously employ- 
ing them. The efforts of his company must be assisted 
by an appropriately elegant wardrobe and scenic decora- 
tions; nor should the latter attractions be bestowed only 
on temporary, and ofien worthiess productions, The 
possessor of this vaiuable corps must testify iis own 
judgment and give the best opportunities for his perform. 
ers to display theirs, by reviving the cried down curren- 
cy of our old dramatic gold. He must regard the ster. 
ling productions of the olden time, as well as the merito- 
rious productions of the new, and be ready to testify his 
sincere respect for the judgment of an American public, 
by rejecting with contempt all such modish trumpery as 
may be imdebted for its temporary ceiebrity to the ex- 
trinsic attractions of a fashionable name, or the adventi. 
tious allurements of some gified performer, instead of 
standing on its intrinsic merits and appealing to the judg. 
ment as well as the eye. On this subject we shail now 
merely observe, that we could point out many a fine old 
neglected play even among Bell’s or Incibald’s Theatre. 
that would afford more novelty and interest than could, 
we presume, be found in all the combined MSS of the 
London managers. But on this theme we shall take 
some future opportunity to be more explicit. 

Lis now about three months since the opening of the 
theatre under the new management. During this period 
the strength of the performers has been presented to the 
pubiic in a sufficient variety of forms to enable it to make 
up a decisive judgment concerning their powers to 
amuse. The talent embodied in the present corps,—to 
speak positively on the subject,—is without doubt, high- 
ly respectable ; and speaking relatively of it, we may as- 
sert with confidence, that for vanety as well as quanti- 
ty of ability, it has not been equalled for a great number 
of years past. We might even venture to compare it 
with the company of the celeLrated Hodgkinson, did we 
not think that such an uncertain mode of estimating its 
merits would be altogether idle, not only b. reason of 
the difficulty which must attend such uncertain appeals 
to the memory, but from the more obvious consideration 
that every species of amusement must necessarily add to 
its attractions and grow in its refinements, as the public 
for which it is calculated, increases in affluence and know- 
ledge. We should not torget, that twenty years ago, the 
theatre was not only far less popular than at the present 
period, but that the public was abundantly more easy to 
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please, from the novelty of the amusement, as well as the 
crudeness of that taste to which managers appealed for 
support. ‘To take therefore the merits of the celebrated 
company alluded to, as a standard beyond which our man- 
agers may now think it unnecessary to rise, must, we 
think, from these obvious considerations of the subject, 
be unbecoming the respect they owe the public. But we 
are at the same time tar from admitting, that even if we 
acknowledged this impropercriterion of judgment, the 
present corps, excellent as we allow it to be, would come 
off victorious. If the comic strength of the latter compa- 
ny be allowed to shine in the comparison with undimin- 
ished brightness, yet the superio” tragic talents of the old 
company, would leave no cause for exultation. To say 
nothing of Mrs. Whitlock, where shall we look for the 
successor of Hodgkinson? and leaving Mrs. Merry out 
of the question, un what favoured female of the present 
day has the Paphian goddess showered down the sweet 
ness, the graces, and the beauty of the senior Johnson ? 
But setting all such considerations aside, we certainly 
think that the very first week’s performances displayed 
a body of talent, the best part of which would have done 
honour to"a London stage. Three at least, of this com- 


pany would have been considered under the old polity, 
as indéviduaity sufficient to cuppert the principal weight 


of the mimic world.. Mr Bernard and Mrs. Wheatiey, 
each of whom formerly appeared in succession as auxiliary 
performers, are now permanent as Well as invaluable ac- 
quisitions. To this we may add, that even the tempora- 
ry engagement of Mr. Duff and Lady, would once have 
been thought such a wonderful extension of liberality, 
that it would doubtless have been puffed by the mana- 
gers and their friends without mercy 

What does this towering supeviority of the present 
over late companies indicate ?—-As the managers have 
now engaged treble the amount o. talent that was for- 
merly thought sufficient, we are led to the unavoidable 
conclusion that these gentlemen seriously believed the 
past state of the green-room at least threé hundred pe: 
cent. below par. This just inference, fi drawn from 
the conduct of the new management, ssurily con- 
veys an implied reproach, which is as much more explicit 
than any thing that ever appeaved in these columns,as ac- 
tions are allowed to speak more explicitly than words, 

Upon this excellent carps, then,—such as it actually is, 
aod such as it may be made in the hands of the present 
possessors of it, we intend to make such cursory observa- 
tions as future uccasions may call for, and truth and*in- 
dependence dictate. In the execution of this duty, 
(how soever it may be crude ‘wr erroneous,) we shall 
be proud to use a forbearing tenderness towards the feel- 
ings of performers, so long as they offend not on the 
score of the respect due their buditors. But this respect 
may be wanting in more instances than one. An audi- 
ence is as much insulted when the vanity of an actor ob- 
trudes him into parts for which nature and study have 
disqualified him, as they can be by any other grossness of 
behaviour. It is by far too frequently the case, that an 
actor of discriminating judgment and quick feelings, 
thinks himself justified in acting a part, merely because he 
feels and understands it,—without heeding the truth, 
that personal qualifications should go hand in hand with 
mental ones:—thus weakening half the force of his 
usurped personation. On the other hand, there are those 
who imagine that affluence in personal graces abundant- 
ly qualifies them to walk the entire range of the Drama ; 
being justly confident in their ability to please the eye 
and eharm the ear, they seem to forget that they have 
any thing to do with the understanding. As all gree: .. 
rooms 20 doubt possess churacters of this deseription | «., 
is not ows backward in furnishing its full quota. Vj jev, 
therefore, performers of this stamp are uot to ber ,.,oned 
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be adopted to bring them back to their duty. While 
they permit their vanity to mislead them, they must be 
set right by the usual antidote of this disease,—they must 
be laughed at; and if tickling will not move, smart 

ing must. The lover of dramatic amusements, so 
far from bestowing praise with a niggard voice upon 
an actor who possesses the talent to amuse, and ex- 
ercises that talent with judgment, will unite the awards 
of humanity to justice when he reflects, that the man 
who performs a double labour by doing honour to a dis 

creditable profession, should be crowned with a double 
reward, and have the bays of applause scattered around 
him with a generous and unsparing profusion. 

Of the managers we would observe, that their duty is 
an arduous one, and they should be treated with indul- 
gence in the-exercise of it. Occasional oversights that 
have no connexion with systematic neglect, should at 
most merely be hinted at. While the foundation of the 
building is good, and the proportions of the superstruc- 
ture generally pleasing, we shew our illiberality, but by 
no means display our taste, in snarling at the fluting of a 
pillar, ar growling about the form of its entablature. But 
let the whole thunder of the observer be exhausted upon 
all those deep rooted errors of mis-management <nat vitiate 
and render useless thé gencral design of the institation. 
On these subjects such is our theory; as such we trust 
will be our ™. ‘ice. 

Whi of the duty of a theatrical critic, we 
may ve anhwwed. a word or two concerning his use- 
fulness; andon thw nead we presume few will question 
the utility of this species of writing in a paper devoted to 
the interests of polite literature in general. The stage 
does certainly afford to a judicious observer, copious sub- 
jects for elegant and instructive criticism. Fancy, as 
some apprehend, is by no means the only genius of the 
scene. It is there, indeed, that imagination spreads her 
wings, but reason likewise thr ws her plummet: and 
though we admit pleasure to be the tutelary goddess of 
the stage, she certainly is not, or at least, ought not to be 

The reeling goddess with the zoneless waist. 

On the contrary, were the ensigns armorial of Thespis to 
be drawn as the very first names in literature have drawn 
them, so far from seeing any resemblance to the zoneless 
goddess, we might regale our fancy with the figure of 
Minerva, deprived indeed of her Medusan visage, yet still 
retaining all her attractive majesty, and adosned by the 
hands of the Graces. 

While the dramatic censor is discussing the beauties of 
language—the richnesy of its colouring, and the vivacity 
of its descriptions, anc, determining how far its merits 
are heightened or crncealed by elocution; while he is 
remarking on the probabilities of the plot and the moral 
character as well 24 scenic conyruity of its imaginary per 
sonages, together ¥,ith the decorum of their conduct, and 
refers all these cy stituents of a well ordered play to the 
unrerring rules ¢>f the common sense of mankind ; he ts 
not only impro’ving the best qualities of the mind, but 
calling into ¢ pe: ation the choicest feelings of the heart 
Aad though the vices of the reader or spectator may not 
be thus i’stormed, his good dispositions are strength- 
ened, and his judgment made prac tically better. While 
causists direct their syllogisms to the cold heart, or 
sleepy P cads of their renders, it is the taskof dramatic 


persua’ sion to seduce us into roo Iness by the superior 

eluqv ence of example ; : 
Y, e admit indeed, with all becoming humility, that the 

s'yility to execute this task, with ail the vigour of which it 


is susceptibic, is not aiways to be found, and even when 

discovered, is pretty sure to be devoted to move proiita- 

bie pursuits. But we are still willing to believe that 
. sy 4 a 

the plain common sense to which ail ma) lay claim 

without vanity, when guided by e love of truth and a de 


out of their vain assumptions, some other met' god must | testation of servility, is worth all the seductive ¢loquence 
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of a hireling, and may without arrogance, presume to ex- 
ecute apart of this labour, though totally incompetent to 
2 masterly performance of the whole. 

X—Y—Z, & Co. 
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The due of honour in no point omit.—SHaKsPEaRE. 


Monday, Conquest or Taranto, &c.—This evening, 
there was a new and powerful divertisement brought for- 
ward, in which the Candle-Snuffers and the audience took 
the leading parts. It appears that the imtention was to 
take the audience by surprise; for the plot was of such 


anature as would inevitably have rid the theatre of 


jts occupants if known beforehand. In the first place, 
the house was made as cold as possible by carefully ne- 
giecting the state of the stoves ; by this means, the audi- 
ence was made as miserable as they could reasonably be 
by acoldhouse in December. The next operation was 

carried before the very eves of thespectators Itseemsthat 
the Grecian lamps were so trimmed, and so cold as to burn 
in a most ghostly and romantic manner. This formed an 
excuse for the bold operation of the lamplighters alluded 
to. They seized the oil-pots of the Grecians, and with 
the utmost expedition placed them on the stoves, which 


were just warm enough to cause a gentle evaporation of 


the oil. No sooner was this manouvre performed, than 
the theatre became thoroughly filled with the odour and 
smoke of the blubber. A Nantucket man would have sup- 
posed that a whole Greenland whale was offering up as a 
sacrifice to Neptune. The piece had a most moving effect, 
for the theatre soon became empty. It will probably be 
repeated with all its accompaniments not unfrequentty 
during the season, and will be entitled, as we learn from 
one deeply learned in the secrets of the green room,— The 
Lamplighter’s Burletta. Xx. 

Wednesday, Gronse Bannwewr, &c.—We humbly con- 
ceive, that the managers would confer no inconsiderabie 
obligations upon their patrons in general, by bringing 
forward this most useful production as often every sea- 
son as their interests will admit. Though its general 
teatures be repulsive enough to the feelings of that part 
of the public which makes but avery small portion of the 
community, yet there remains a very large majority to 
whom tls distressing fiction is exceedingly attractive, and 
on whom the effects which itis so eminently calculated to 
produce, are of the most salutary nature. The character 
of Millwood is no doubt vigorously and eloquently drawn, 
but it is at the same time a most shocking and unnatural 
exaggeration. She has too evidently the appearance of 
being manufactured merely tor the parpose of subserving 
the moral purpose of the amiable and ingenjous author.— 
Lillo appears to us,—to use the idea of one of his own 
characters,—to have taken the ‘devil’ himself for the ar- 
chetype of that coolly diabolical and triumphant maligni- 
ty which shocks and petrifies us in Millwood. But after 
all she still answers the purpose of the author, who obvi- 
eusly intended her as a scarecrow to be hung up in terro- 
rem for the benefit of such naughty apprentices as are 
more amorous than bunest. 

But whatever may be the merit ‘of the character, it is 
certainly no easy one so to represent as to make interest 
overpower disgust. Yet Mrs. Wheatley’s picture of it was 
so admirable that we could hardly refrain from thinking 
she painted it con amore. It was sketched with her usual 
vigour of drawing, and coloured throughout with her ac- 
customed felicity of touch. What adds to the merit of 
this excellent performance, is the fact, that the actress 
was, as we hear, confined by sickness during the day 
preceding her second performance of it,—was apologized 
for by Mr. Duff previous to the play, as being almost in- 
capacitated by lameness,—and was moreover, again 
compelled, after the performance, to resume the couch 
of the invalid. 

As the talents of this excellent actress have hitherto 
appeared in the highest lustre in characters of broad hu- 
mour, her assumption of the part of Millwood may look 
something like quitting her favorite pravince. But her 
powers of dry sarcasm, and excellence in the character- 
istic bye play of her parts, were notwithstanding, all call- 
ed into operation in this performance. Her Aypocrisy in 
the first interview with Barnwell, was admirably mana- 
red; it was just artificial enough to have the appearance, 
to a cool spectator of being assumedgand yet ir more 
natural than much of the stage modesty which pretends 
to reality; and the high tone which she kept up in her 
last speech, not only proved the variety as well as 
strength of her powers, but led us to imagine that cerfain 
characters of an equally sombre hue would be the gaia- 
ers by her adoption of them. Be this as it may, we cer- 
tainiv think it due to this excellent actress to observe, 
that for streng discriminative powers, as well as for that 

livening animation with which she always enters with 
ter whole heart and mind, into her various characters, 
she leaves far behind all her competitors, and stands, if 
we exeept the admirable Barnes, the first of the first rauk. 
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As a female comedian, Mrs. Wheatley holds, we think, a 
station similar to that in which Bernard, as a male per- 
former, stands so preeminent. Throughout her unrival- 
led performance of such characters, we have observed 
but one draw-back apon the pleasure she bestows, and 
that it becomes our duty to mention. If Mrs. Wheatley 
draws her pictures of female humourists with admirable 
freedom, she errs in being rather too free. While we 
are admiring the brilliancy of her colouring, there still 
lurks some repelling coarseness to mar its lustre; and 
though she always telis her story with a truly dramatic 
effect, she will persist in corrupting the animated tale by 
fuisting in some miserably imagined episode. But ,to 
leave metaphor, and speak in plain English,—to be blunt- 
ly candid, while candour may benefit the object of it,— 
we here protest against the frequent grossness of her 
manners, and the resolute impertinence of her interpo- 
lations. The first of these faults, it is true, she is dis- 
carding apace; ‘but we should like to see them both ¢ re- 
formed altogether ;’ by which we can promise her that 
she will lose none of her great popularity among our sex, 
and will gain abundance of it among her own. We seri- 
ously think that a lady of her shinihg abilities should ra- 
ther strive to reach perfection, than endeavour to stride 
after it. 

To conclude with this lady—her being engaged asa 
permanent member of the corps, is, in our minds, one of 
the best evidences of a determination in the managers to 
gratify the public—maugre all expense, and in despite 
of the tempting example of departed niggardliness. 

Mr. Brown’s Barnwell was executed with his usual 
feeling, and the first scene with the whole of his superior 
judgment. But in the succeeding parts he was by far 
too boisterous. He declaimed in his master’s house about 
his secret rogueries, in almost as clamorous a tone as Co- 
riolanus himself ever made use of while bullying the Ro- 
man populace. In his scene with Millwood, after the 
murder of his uncle, he deserved great praise for what 
he attempted; but in our bumble opinion, he cut too ma- 
ny capers by far, and overstrained the whole, though ev- 
ery where wonderfully animated. It strikes us that-the 
great fault of his tragic acting, lies in representing the 
internal agonies of the mind by too much external con- 
vulsion and violence of action. He not unfrequently re- 
presents the stupefying and nerveless horror of despair, 
by the most passionately active raving; and even when 
he properly discriminates between the intermingling 
hues of various passions, he seems to err and distress his 


auditors, by painting them too extravagantly in their bo- 
dily effects, But we shell take auuther opportunity of 


entering more minutely into this subject. His perform. 
ances in comedy, however, bear a very different stamp. 
Heis there every whee animated, yet chaste, and full of 
the resources of his art, without ever misapplying them ; 
while the unaffected ease and sprightly elegance of his 
manners, mark him out as the polished gentleman of our 
stage. In short, notwithstanding his faults, the mana- 
gers possess a treasure in the person of Mr. Brown. We 
think him by far the best general performer in his partic- 
ular sphere of acting, we have ever possessed since the 
days of Chalmers. 

a? Having already occupied more space than we intend- 
ed, the remarks on the performances of Friday are deferred. 
We expect for the future to confine our observations with- 
in the limits of,@mg or two columns. 


. . —— ———— 


MISCELLANY. 


A correspondent has obliged us with copies of the follow- 
ing letters. The first is from a gentleman to Miss C******, 
which was enclosed in a letter to the Rev. Dr. Buckminster, 
and produced the beautiful allegory contained in the last 
letter, from the pen of Dr. B. 


Letter to Miss C******, dated Albany, Dec. 12, 1812. 


Iuave just returned from Mr. Kemis’s rout given last 
evening at his new seat, a little out of Albany, in honour of 
Mrs. Sedgwick, (late Miss Rhundley,) a new bride. Such 
an assemblage of beauty and elegance was never before in 
New-York. The company began to assemble about seven, 
and before nine there were from three hundred and fifty, to 
four hundred guests. The house was splendidly illuminat- 
ed, and hung throughout with ground pine, richly set with 
artificial flowers, drawn in festoons, and elegantly tinged 
with every delicate hue, by means of variegated lamps. The 
stair-case at the end of the great hall, below, was ornament- 
ed with a spiral wreath, thickly overshaded with ever- 
greens ; the variegated lamps so disposed as to shed a faint 
gleam on the stairs below. Through this undérwood you 
ascended, till a magnificent hall burst upon you at the top, 
with a thousand lights reflected upon every side. Here, 
looking through a most brilliant assemblage of ladies, at the 
vtder end, you saw four beautiful wreaths extending quite 
across, caught up in the middle by Fame, and supported at 

each corner by cupids who were so fantastically arran 
by means of artificial lights, as to appear on ee in the 
au’, ready with one hand to throw a golden , While the 














other held a wreath of flowers, The effect was admirable 
From the ceiling, along the room, dropped three wreaths of 
flowers ready to crown the belles of the evening. I was St. 
Cecilia: Iwas all eyes, all ears, all soul. On the mght and 
lett were three large rooms, elegantly fiticd up, in a style 
muh superior to this. ‘These were for converaation, loung- 
ing, and oecasionally elevated: to dancing. ‘There were two 
sets of cotillions ‘in each of ‘these, and three in the great 
room at the same time. Pray who was the belle ?) Complai- 
sance gave it to Mrs, Sedgewick ; but she is married, and 
the heart can have no voice in the opinion. She appeared in 
the character of a shepherdess ; her dress was plain white 
Mantua silk, without ornament, and a white gypsey hat 
with feathers, The truth is, ail the gentlemen were devot- 
ed to blindness, and could not tell. Miss Troup was dressed 
in white satin, with a narrow girdle fastened by a diamond 
buckle. Miss Caldweii in white satin, with flesh coloured 
crape flowing over it, and fastened on each shoulder bya 
diamond buckle ; and Miss Chandonette in white satin lace 
sleeves, full spangled, and her head enveloped by a veil of 
white elegantly ornamented. But Miss Troup was the 
princess of Tismore ; a sylphic elegance of spheral- beauty, 
united to all that symmetry which constitutes the luxury of 
human loveliness: the face of a seraph ;—her air, her atti- 
tude, her voice—But Oh! how celd, how inanimate, how 
imperfect this description. O! could I but seize the touch. 
ing features! You say that 1am always in love; but the vi- 
sion is fled; and now, if you will believe it, 1 am hovering 
over a musty law book with pasteboard covers This by 
way of parenthesis. Supper was served up in two large 
rooms below; four tables, all ahke in most superior style. 
In the centre.of each, a confectioner’s ornament represent- 
ing a Chinese Pagoda, with columns of red granite, and a 
female figure between the columns. To descend from this 


j} tos mple eatables and drinkables, would be a downright 


insult to the taste. I was Don Quixote, Sancho Panza, or 
what you please, at Cumarcho’s wedding. The ladies re. 
tured at about three, the gentlemen about five, as usual, ev- 
ery lady her own heroinc, every gentleman his own hero, 
Your hero was dressed (for 1 know your curiosity is ail 
alive,) like Moses Primrose, in a thunder and lightning coat, 
a gosling green jacket, and a little black —-—— on his left 
shoulder. The» thought of putting him up for another cu- 
pid, but concluded he was better in Don Pedro 


J—— C— 


Rev. D». Buckminster’ s letter to Miss C*****. 


In an accompaniment to your letter, 1 find a picturesque 
deseription of # fashionable ball in the neighbourhood of Al- 
buny, on oces$ion of the marriage ef Mr. Sedgwick to Miss 
Rhandiey ; the accommodations renctered splendid ahd su- 
bime by ali that art and taste could furnish. Fancy and 
ornament combined their powers to throw a lustre on the 
appearance of the attendants. Three hundred silver can- 
diesticks, and an infinite number of lamps poured their light 
upon thirty-one mirrors, which faithfully reflected what 
they received, w:th softened brightness, through the several 
apartments, and the varieagated scenery. The desserts 
were delicious, exhibited ina style of elegance and gran- 
deur, The music and amusements were transporting and 
enchanting, This must have been a scene highly delight- 
ful to the men of the world, and the daughters of worldly 
taste and pleasure. But, Betsey, I find it lasted but one 
short night; nay, it blushed to meet the rising of the morn- 
ing, as if that little lamp would tarnish all its glory. The 
ladies retired at three, and the gentlemen at five: both pro- 
bably resolved to take their vengeance on the disturber of 
theirnightly pleasure, by despising its charms Tilt they 
should begin to be lost in the evening hemisphere. 

After reading this description, the thought suggested it- 
self to me, of attempting to give you a description of a mar- 
riage festival, for which preparations have been made a long 
time, and partial descriptions given of what is to be there 
exhibited, To the festival | have the honour to be invited 
as a guest, and invested with authority to invite others, I 
have heard much, and imagined more of this transporting 
theme ; but could I paint both on paper correctly, the one 
half could not be told vou. This festival is to be celebrated 
at aseat or palace, whose length and breadth is twelve 
thousand furlongs, and its height and stories are proportion- 
ably elevated. It stands on‘a foundation of twelve different 
kinds of precious stones of variegated hues, arranged with 
so much art as to throw reciprocal and increasing lustre on 
all, producing such a flood of glory, as to mock the attempts 
of men or angels to describe. To this palace there are 
twelve avenues, all paved with gold, leading to gates of 
pearl, neither fractured nor divided. ‘The floor of the build- 
ing is all pure gold, as it were transparent glass. The ceil- 
ing is of jasper. ‘he particular apartments with their hang- 
ings and ornaments, I cannot pretend to describe. If they 
bear any preportion to the richness, splendour and sipenace 
of the exterior, what must it be! Oh, let us be ambi to 
go and see! Of the guests that are invited, I can give you 
no exact account; and astill more imperfect one of those 
who will accept of our particular circle. ‘There were lon 
ago & hundfed and forty four thousand who complied wi 
the invitation. Among these are kings and queens, princes 
and princesses, nobles and their deutitore, priests and pro- 

aoe Since that time the number of inviting servants has 
een increased, and they have been sent with notes of invita- 
tion to more distant towns, and though they have often me# 
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with the words, ¢ ey thee have me excused,’ through in- 
d:sposition, want of taste, and trivial, foolish engagements 
of those to whom they apply. yet, upon the safest ground I 
can assure you, there will be such a numerous collection 
that no man can number them. Of the dress of the guests 
leannot give you a full description ; some few particulars 
only have come to my knowledge . Their raiment is to be of 
wrought gold, with the most clegant, and. delicate needle 
work ; and their general splendour will ve as if they were 
clothed with the sun, and crowned with stars, Their prin- 
cipal beauty, and glory, and elegance, consists in the sweet- 
ness of their dispositions, the elevation of their minds, the 
purity of their hearts, and the entire perfections of their 
souls. They are all glorious; not one worthless character 
emong them, not one who will be watching te make un- 
friendly remarks, not one to make distance and reserve ne- 
cessary. The music on the occasion is to be of all kinds of 
instruments, softened by innumerable hosts of harmonious 
voices, so d sposed as to make a perfect whole, and throw 
the whole tide of sound upon the enraptured ear! It is al- 
ready prepared, and the performers are practising upon it in 
the several departments with a reference to the festival. O! 
what will be the effect when they shall perform in fall! The 
entertainments and desserts J shall not touch upon,—they 
will doubtless be in harmony with the rest of the exhibition. 
But the principal object, the glory of all, is unnamed: —this 
is the bridegroom ; of him I dare not attempt a description! 
ican only say he is chief among ten thousand, and altogeth- 
er lovely. Such inconceivable light, glory and lustre ema- 
nate from his divine presence, that the interior of the palace 
needs no other light; its most distant ‘corners are illumi- 
nated with its rays; and, my dear, there is this particular 
excellence, to give interest to all at the festival, every guest 
has a share in the heatt and the affections of the Bride- 
groom; and all combined in a mystical body, constitute the 
happy bride for whom all this festival is prepared ‘This 
festival commenced, will never close, will never tire. No 
rising or “pe | sun summons a dispersion ; pleasures more 
exalted and refined will be continually springing up The 
celestial Bridegroom will lead them to living fountains of 
delight, and all occasion of sorrow will cease forever. My 
friend, shall earthly scenes of pleasure, which, compared 
with these, are as the glow worm to the light of the sun, so 
interest our passions, and engage our hearts, as to banish 
this from our thoughts, or prevent our paying suitable av. 
tention to it, that we may be hailed as welcome guests? I 
hope to receive this honour and happiness: there I hope to 
see the name of C****** in all its branches; there I hope 
to meet the circle you have known here, enlarged by those 
you have never known, and whom I can know nomore. Let 
us keep the scone perpetually in view, and let our devo- 
tions and our energies be wisely directed to procure to our- 
selves a share in its felicities. And when from time to time 
we may take a part inthe innocent festival pleasures and 
amusements of this world, let it be our first care to learn 
the vanity of their fleeting joys, and increage our endeavours 
and desires to secure those unfading pleasures which flow 
from God’s right hand. 
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TO OUR PATRONS. 


The present subscribers to the Weekly Magazine, are 
respectfully informed, that in consequence of the deli- 
quency of many in their payments, the publishers are 
compelled to alter the present economy of their paper, 
and to give it aform which, while it will become more 
productive to its conductors, will, they have good reasous 
for presuming, be equally if not more acceptable to its 
Patrons. It is our intention, after the 1st of January next, 
to issue the Magazine Twice a Week, at no additional 
advance of price to our present subscribers ;—but the two 
last pages will be appropriated to Mercantile Advertise- 
ments, while the first and second pages, will continue to 
be devoted, as at present, to our literary Correspondents, 
By this arrangement, our present subscribers will have 
the same literary matter as formerly, with such interest 
superadded as they may find in the Mercantile depart- 
ment, with the additional advantage of receiving their 
papers at but half the interval, which, at present, injures 
the continuity and interest of its contents ; and, as no ad- 
ditional charge will be made, the advantage is clearly 
and greatly on their side by this new arrangement. But 
all future subscribers will be charged three dollars per 
Annum. The Magazine under this new and we trust more 
acceptable form, will be-issued every Wednesday and 
Suturday Morning ; and a Second Edition, will be pub- 
lished on Sunday Mornings, containing all Mercantile and 
Political News of any importance. 

Presuming that the sacrifices we must make to our 
present subscribers, by continuing the paper in its im- 
proved shape, at no advance of price, will insure a con- 
tinuance of their patronage, and that the numerous ad- 
vantages, Which will be united under its contemplated 
Literary and Mercantile form, will moreover strongly 
recommend it to the public at large, we respectfully sub- 
mit these proposals for general consideration. 

We return our respectful thanks to those of our Mercan- 
tile friends who have generously proffered us their patron- 
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age ; and solicit the advertising favours of the mercan- 
tile interest generally. We assure them that their adver- 
tisements shali receive our b--t attentions, and all the ad- 


vantages which correctness of workmanship and super-‘ 


iority of paper will enable us to bestow upon them. 
—_ 


COMMUNICATION, 
PILLET’S VIEWS OF ENGLAND. 


Ix our last we promised some remarks on the Review 
of the above work, which has lately been quoted so often 
and is so generally relied on as correct in its character of 
this work, although well known, as we then stated, to be 
implacable in its hostility to France and America. How 
much creditis due to its vpinion, and how unreasonable 
it isto condemn Gen. Pillet, on such authority, the fol- 
lowing examination will determine. 

The review observes in an ironical manner, ‘General 
Pillet enters into a most minute account of the laws, cus- 
toms and manners of the United Kingdom at large.’— 
Now its remarks are almost entirely confined to England. 
This misstatement, however was necessary to give force 
to the ensuing remark. ‘ A task, for which his opportuni- 
ties of observation, particularly fitted him, in as much us 
he cannot speak or write one word of English, and had 
the good fortune, during almost the whole of his resi- 


dence in this country, to be an inmate, in close custody, of 


a prison ship, moored in the river Medway.’ This confes- 
sion of the close confinement of a Major General on board 
a prison ship, appears to a humane American, who has 
seen English officers, no more deserving, very differently 
treated here, to be too great a sacrifice to make for so 
poora sarcasm. As to his ignorance of Fnglish of which 
afew mistakes in the spelling of a tew English names, 
appears to be the only proof, his giving a most minute ac- 
count, &c. does not favour the conclusion. The review- 
ers, however, soon forgot this charge, and in their zeal 
to overwhelm the writer they add, ‘ He put to paper sev- 
eral essays, which the opposition prints refused to publish, 
because they were too barefaced and flagitious.’? Now it 
is not pretended that those essays were refused publica- 
tion on account of their being bad English, and the natur- 
al dislike of all the independant editors to stone walls, 
would be a more probable reason for their refusing to 
publish any facts which had a tendency to criminate the 
ministry. 

The General is next accused of having ¢ more than once 
broken his parole of honor. The statement of the accus- 
ed is at least as good as that of his accusers, until theirs is 
proved. He observes in his introduction, ‘ being severely 
wounded in the battle of Vimiero in Portugal, I was car- 
ried to.England, with a great number of my brethren in 
arms, contrary to the law of nations and the articles of the 


formal capitulation of Cintra, which stipulated for our 


liberty, and safe return to France.’ How far a man who 
1s not legally a prisoner of war, may attempt to escape, or 
how easy it was for a wounded man to effect this whiie in 
close custody on.board a prison ship, moored én a river, 
we do not pretend to say. Were it however the case, we 
should consider it one of the strongest proofs of the 
cruel treatment complained of by the General, for no 
General, of any nation would break his parole, except 
there were some dreadful necessity. 

At first sight, the number of French prisoners who are 
said by our author to have died in the prisons of England, 
would lead us to doubt his veracity, but when we con- 
sider the long duration of the two last wars, the immense 
armies engaged, the cruelties the prisoners endured, that 
150,000 should have died, does not seem so incredible. 
The reviewer, however, to make the account appear still 
more exaggerated reasons, if it may be called reasoning, 
in this manner: ‘Now as it is well known that not above 
one in ten of the prisoners has died, the tetal number in 
the prison ships must have been 1,500,000, and would 
require to hold them, above 2000 sail of the line.” This 
calculation may be correct, but an honest reviewer would 
have left the useless calculation out altogether, or lave 
added, ‘had the prisoners all been confined in England, 
at the same time instead of during the course of more than 
a 20 years’ war.’ The history of the sufferings of the pris- 
oners is dreadful, we confess, but the Reviewer even here 
discovers the same disposition to distort the truth. Asan 
instance of the starving condition to which they were re- 
duced, the General mentions their eating the body of a 
horse, which Lord Somebody had fastened and left within 
the inclosure of the prison. ‘the review has it thus: 
‘ when 4he owner came out he was surprised not to find 
his horse, and would not believe what had happened to 
him, till he was shown the bowels and skin, which a mis- 
erable starved wretch finished devouring in his presence.’ 
Now in the original, there is no word for skin or bowels, 
but the general word remains or offais ; and it expressly 
says, ‘a starved wretch finished devouring the last piece 
of raw flesh (Viande crue) in is presence.” When a 
writer is accused of exaggeration, it is unpardonable to 
increase the evil by wilful misrepresentation. 

His opinion.srespecting the conduct of the opposition 
parties in parliament, and his assertion tliat during the 
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last 25 years, the constitution has been a blank, and the 
king acipher, will find easy access to the belief of all who 
are not Englishmen. Indeed it is the prevailing opinion 
in England itself, although few are so bold as to express 
it. Our papers, however, have lately quoted an extract 
from an able English paper, which will show that if the 
reviewer has never suspected the rottenness of their con- 
stitution, some of the people have. ‘ Since that war, (of 
Am. Independence) every thing has changed; it proved, 
that notwithstanding the English Constitution, the Brit- 
ish government could drag the nation into the most ini- 
qnitous wars.’ ‘Those who have read the letters on Eng 
land lately published in the Boston Patriot must be sat- 
isfied with the truth of General Pillet’s observations. 

The reviewer mentions as a fact unknown to him, the 
cacount of the ministerial agency im promoting the riots in 
Lancashire. The account is interesting, and the letter of 
the worthy clergyman who exposed their machinations, 
is given at large. 

That a Frenchman, unaccustomed to the sight ofin « x- 
‘cation even amongst his own sex, should be shock at 
the frequent observation of its effects amongst the other 
sex in England, is not singular. We did not know how- 
ever, that intoxication was so common amongst females 
in that country, and we hope those who come under the 
General’s observation, are not a fair specimen of their 
countrywomen. The ladies are a subject on which he is 
unusually severe, we allow ;. and We are the more aston- 
ished at this in a polite Frenchman; but before the re 
viewers accuse him of a want of gallantry, they will do 
well to apologize for their treatment of one of their own 
literary ladies, in the person of Lady Morgan. Were this 
celebrated lady so bad as they represent her, she would 
afford the General a powerful argument in support of the 
charge of immorality which he has alledged against the 
females, and particularly those of the higher classes in 
England. 

His account of the frequent murder of wives by their 
husbands is substantiated by many curious facts, as indeed 
are all hisother charges against the English nation: Ma» 
ny of the circumstances are not new tous, and are corro 
borated by similar facts in their own writings, particular- 
ly in Espriella’s Letters, a work written by Southey, one 
of the leading Quarterly Reviewers. Our readers will 
sinile when they are informed that these are all the char. 
ges brought against Pillet by the reviewer, but we assure 
him of the fact, and moreover inform him that the parts 
selected are the most objectionable parts of the book, 
and are all the reviewers could find in a work of 500 pages. 
The style of Gen. Pillet’s work, is that ofa gentleman and 
a scholar, and when in his views of English depravity, he 
has been obliged to treat on indelicate subjects, he has 
done it with all possible delicacy. The book is a mass of 
curious facts, and documents, and we hope no reviewers 
or their echoes will deter the publishers trom giving to 
the public the proposed translation. 

——_— 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


A skirmish took place Nov 25 between a body of 300 men 
under Gen. Gaines and 100 of the Fowltown and Osouchee 
Indians, at the distance of 12 miles trom Fort Scott. The 
Indians lost 10 men and their opponents one. Since this 
affair the Indians have cut off a foraging party of 12 men 
from Fort Scott ' 

Internal Taxes-—From and after the 31st instant, the in- 
ternal duties on licenses to distillers; on refined sugars ; 
licenses to retailers; sales at auction; carriages for con- 
veyance of persons ; and stamped vellum, parchment, and 
paper, will be discontinued, to the great joy of those who 
have been obliged to pay them. 

The committee appointed by the citizens of Boston to 
solicit subscriptions for the sufferers by fire in Newfound- 
land, have chartered a vessel of 150 tons, which is to be 
immediately loaded with provisions and despatched for 
St Johns, 

Supreme Judicial Court—Yesterday came on the trial of 
Wm. McDonald, for the murder of his wife. Present 
Chief-Justice Parker, Judges Jackson and Putnam. The 
Attorney and Solic’r-Generals conductde the trial. Messrs, 
Knapp and Rand, counsel for the prisoner. The trial con- 
tinued till half past 9 last evening, when the Jury retired, 
and at half past 10 brought in a verdict of Guilty. 








MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. James Wingate, to Miss Nancy Frank~— 
Mr. Withrop G. Babbet, to Miss Mary Ann Pierce— Mr, 
Charles K. Williams, to Miss Phobe Emery—Capt. Luther 
Lincoln, to Miss Betsey Cole—Mr. Adam Rupp, to Miss 
Martha Brewer. ° 

In Charlestown, Mr.Samuel Abbot, to Miss Lucretia 
Fowle. 

DEATHS. 

In this town—Robert Rixford, aged 5—Deacon Moses 
Grant, aged 63— Widow Ann Jones, aged 80—Mr. Leopold 
F. Herman, aged 60—Mrs. Sarah Robbins, aged 59—Mrs. 
Ruth Adams—Mrs: Hepzibeh Edwards, aged Clil—mr. 
Patrick McKenney, aged 48—Mrs, Betsey Omond, aged 30. 

In Charlestown, Mrs. Hannah Tufts, aged 60. 
























































































POETRY. 


FOR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
THE CONTRAST. 


Ye Infidels, who giory in your shame, 

High Priests of sin, and Ministers of ill : 

¥e who insult the Christian’s faith and name, 
Witness his dying moments, and be stil! ! 

What tho’ no pitying angel hovers near 

To sooth each pang and wipe each starting tear ! 
Faith by his couch of pain incessant stands, 
Sustains him with her all supporting hands, 
Whispers a friendly hope of sins forgiven, 

And kindly cheers him on his way to heaven. 




































































Ev’n now the bright and burning seraphim 
Prepare the high triumphal song to sing, 
Ev’n now the harps of joy are strung for him, 
And gladness waits to strike each trembling string. 
His soul mounts up on high with angel wing 
Rejoicing, flying swifter than the wind, 
nd unconcern’d leaves every earthly thing, 
Nor casts one ‘ longing, lingering look behind.’ 
Hard hearted sceptic! at thy final hour 
Shall round thy dying couch such comfort shine ? 
No! o’er thy form shail clouds and darkness louer— 
Look at the following picture—It is thine ; 
When the impenitent blasphemer lies 
Grovelling in pain upon his dying bed; 
Heaven keeps aloof and sees him agonize, 
Insulted mercy turns away her head : 
Smitten with fear he sees the curtain rise 
Which hung between him and his future state. 
A sad hereafter rushes on his eyes, 
And he believes and trembles, all too late. 
Oh hour of woe of horror and dismay ! 
Heart sick’ning scene of misery and pain ! 
Despair and agony divide their prey ; 
Hope lifts her head and looks around in vain, 
All earthly stay and trust is rent away, 
Naught can arrest him in his fatal fall ; 
Eternal darkness closes in hisday, - 
A cold, chill, rayless night envelops all. 
NED MEGRIMS, 


— +o 
FROM THE VIRGINIA PATRIOT. 
TO MY PARENTS. 


Ox thou who watch’d my early years 
And lull’d my woes to rest, 

Whose anxious care dispell’d my fears 
And sooth’d my infant breast, 

What shall I render for thy care, 
For much to thee I owe? 

True Gratitude’s unsullied tear, 
To thee shall ever flow. 

Oft at dread midnight’s solemn hour, 
On airy pinions borne, 

Imagination takes her tour, 
Unwilling to return ; 

Then mem’ry points to former scenes ; 
Scenes to my heart most dear, 

When hope displayed her brightest beams, 
My youthful breast to cheer. _ 

; Yes—while the stream of life shall flow, 

My pray’r to Heav’n shall be, 

That it remove thy cup of woe 
And bid thy sorrows flee. 


E’engho’ the storms of iife aysail, 
And bear my hopes away, 

The spott of every adverse gale, 
That haunt life’s fleeting day ; 

Still shall my heart with rapture view 
Those scenes, without alloy, 

Scenes that have fied ere scarce I knew 
The blessing to emoy 
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Thy precepts treasur’d in my breast 
Can render trouble light, 

Can give to life a cheerful zest 
In sorrow’s darkest night. 

Oh, when thy sun of life declines, 
May this relume its ray, 

And cheer thy passage while it shines 
To realms of endless day ; 


That tho’ affliction’s keenest thorn 
+ So oft hath pierc’d thy heart, 
Thou hast,*with unabating zeal 
Perform’d a Parent’s part. 


AMUSEMENT. 





one of 
when he saw a person pass by atte 
groan og whom he knew. 

see you are carrying your work home as well as |. 


is customers, was carrying them home, 


A famous schoolmaster and boxer, was obliged 
by his iatended wife’s father, to renounce the art, or 
his future speuse. Just at this crisis, he received 
a challenge to box, for one hundred guineas. His 
reply was laconick. Sir, received yours—but de- 
cline, to conjugate. 


AUGUSTUS. 
+ oe 
A Sanguine Frenchman, had so high an opinion 
of the pleasures to be enjoyed! in the study of her- 
aldry, that he used to lament, the hard case of our 
fore father Adam, who could not possibly amuse 
himself by investigating the science of genealogy. 
An old continental arrived at an inn, and asked 
for refreshment. The hostess set before him a bone 
of ham, and crust of bread. Her son, who had 
been an officer, gave the poor fellow a shilling 
when he had done picking, and bid him march off. 
Soon after the old woman comes in, to look for her 
pay. Mother, says the officer, what might the 
picking that bone be worth >—Why about one and 
sixpence, these hard times. Well, cries the hu- 
mane son, I have made a fine bargain, and saved 
six pence, for I gave him but a shiiling to pick the 
whole. 
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A 18, for ninepence told, is ninepence gain ; 
So say our tape and bobbin dealers, 
A set of honest clever fellows, 
‘Who shave or try to shave their train 
Of customers, except those elves 
Who shave, themselves. 
How passing rich these sharpers grow, 
If they, for every lie they tell, 
Have so much money got, 
But no— 
Some lie for less—e’en for a penny, 
Lie for a penny ? Yes and many, 
Very many, lie for naught. 
No wonder then, since they have lied so cheap, 
We see so many bankrupts now, 
Driv’n to the lap-stene or the plow, 
Or doom’d once more to creep 
O'er the same ground they crept before ; 
No wonder that our ‘great men’ say, 
For tis enough to raise their choler, 
Cornhill’s insolvent and can pay 
But fifty cents upon the dollar. 
Cheap !! Cheap’s the cry—come unto me 
Ye ignorant and buy my ware, 
*I deal on honor’—*‘ call and see,’ 
I tell you, customers, beware; 
This boasted honor is a bankrupt name 
For rogues to swear by—let them swear in vain. 
‘Here! here tliey go,’ ** for less than cost; ’ 
‘Bargains ! great bargains!’ ‘here they go;’ 
Look to your pockets, friend, for do, 
They have a way to live by loss. 
A word to the wise—and think well of it, 
Whenever you go forth to buy, 
Be sure to call on those who try 
To get a living by their profit. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ws present the lovers of the Drama this evening, 
with a valuable communication from our respected corres. 
pondents X—Y—Z, & Co. The public will recollect with 
how much success their efforts \o correct the abuses of 
the stage were crowned the last season, and will join with 
us in giving them a hearty welcome to the pages of the 
Magaz ne. 

By the aid of these correspondents, to whom we are very 
much indebted,we shall furn sh ourreaders w.th a theatrics! 
repast, weekly, to the end of the sexson : and from the estab- 
lished reputation and experience of the Caserers, we ven- 
turé to predict that no complamts will b made for the 
want of proper seasoning. 

The Review of Lady Morgan’s France, commenced in 
our last, is unavoidably deferred to our next paper. The 
contemplated alteration in the periods of issuing the Mag- 
azine, by making it a semi-weckly paper, will remedy the 
moonvenence under which we have heretofore laboured, dt 
separating many articles by too great a disiance of time, 

The next number of the Magazine will be issued from 
this Office on Saturday Morning next, instead of evening ; 
the second edition on the Morning following. After that 
time, it will be regularly published on the morning of Wed- 
nesday and Saturday. Those.of our Subscribers who teel 
disposed to ad us by their Advertisements, are requested 
to send them as early as convenience wili permit, 

Our literar correspondents will we trust, favor us with 
the productions of their leisure hours as usual. 

As a number of our subscribers have suggested a wish to 
receive their papers with the second edition, we have thought 
proper to request that all who are thus inclined, will leave 
their names with us. At the'same time they will recollect, 
as the second edition will be issued on Sunday Aforning, it 
will subject them to the inconvenience of sending to the 
office for them. 

The ‘ Pediar, No. 15,’ ‘Contributor No. 17,’ ‘Hints No 
2,’ and many other communications are veceived, but ne- 
cessarily omitted. 


M. M. 


— + ee 


POR THE WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 
LINES, 
On the deathof a favourite New-Foundland Dog. 

Cano, thou faithful dog, thy course is run, 

Thine eyes uo more sparkle and fondly gaze ; 
For thou art cold to mirth, and joy, and fun, 

Thy pleasant sports are o’er, thy guardian task is done. 
E’en now methinks I see thy maddening brain, 

Struggling with faint, though death despairing power; 
While foaming mouth and parching tongue proclaim, 

Thy fatal doom and final closing hour. 
Well Lremember thee, when the pale moon, 

Betray’d thy form and thy fond master too ; 
With bounding limbs to urge the gladdening boon, 

On him who oft had hurl’d it in thy view, 


Then wert thou truly blest in youthful prime, 
Coulds’t bear the howling wind and pelting storm, 
And naught could shake thee in the sternest time, 
Or e’er relax thy firm unyielding form. 
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But now alas! uncovered is thy grave, 
Thy bones are bleacKing in the desert air ; 
Yet will thy constancy redcem and save, 
The unfading image that stili hovers there. = T. 
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